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see before me a long, tedious, and dark path, but' it leads to 
stainless reputation. If I die in the harness, as is very likely, 
I shall die with honour ; if I achieve my task, I shall have 
the thanks of all . concerned and the approbation of my own 
conscience." And again : *' I am now restored in constitution, 
and though I am still on .troubled, waters, yet I am rowing 
with the tide^. and less tl^an the continuation; of my exertions 
in 1827 may, with God's blessing, carry me safe into port." 

The port was nearer than he dreamt. He complained of loss 
of memory, of being nervous and bilious, and, finally, of a vile 
palpitation of the heart, that tremor cordis^ that hysterical 
passion which forced unbidden sighs and tears. In 1830, on 
his return from the Parliament House, he found an old lady 
friend waiting to show him some MSS. He sat down for 
half an hour, and seemed to be busy with her papers ; then 
he rose as if to take leave of her, but sank down again in his 
arm-chair, and a spasm convulsed his face. In a minute or 
two, however, he got up and staggered to the drawing-room, 
where his daughter Anne and Mrs. Lockhart were sitting. 
They rose to meet him ; but before they could cross the room 
he fell heavily forward at full length upon the floor, and 
remained speechless imtil the doctor arrived and bled him. 
Renewed depletions and strict regimen were used, and he 
slightly rallied ; but as soon as he recovered a little strength, 
he again returned to his toil. That toil was soon to be over for 
ever. "We have already reached the beginning of the end. 
His eye failed — his hand staggered. He was compelled to 
employ an amanuensis. But work he must and would. ' Mr. 
Lockhart begged him to take repose. Sir Walter replied, " I 
understand you, and I thank you from my heart, but I must 
tell you at once how it is with me. I am not sure that I am 
quite myself in all things ; but I am sure that in one point 
there is no change. I mean, that I foresee distinctly that if 
' I were to be idle, I should be mad. In comparison to this, 
death is no risk to shrink from." Yet he might have lived 
comfortably if he would. He resigned his clerkship, and .had 
a pension of £800 a year, and his creditors had unanimously 
passed the following resolution : "That Sir' Walter Scott be 



requested to accept of his furniture, plate, linen, paintings, 
library, and curiosities of every description, as the best means 
the creditors have of expressing their very high sense of his 
honourable conduct, and in grateful acknowledgment for the 
unparalleled and most successful exertions he continues to 
make for them." In 1831, Sir Walter gave to the world 
his last novels, " Count Robert of Paris," and "Castle 
Dangerous." 

But he grew feebler, in. spite of a visit to Italy and the 
Mediterranean,' till at last he was laid on the bed which 
he w^s never more to leave alive. His mind wandered, 
Sometimes he seemed administering justice as sheriff, somcr 
times he was planting ; but generally his mutterings were 
holy words — words in conformity with his position— words 
from the Bible or the Prayer-book— the old Scotch psalms of 
his youth — or portions of the magnificent hymns of the 
Roman Catholic church. Often the watchers heard the 
solemn cadence of the ** Dies iroe," and, last of all— 
** Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem, lachrjTnosa, 
Diim pendebat Filius." 
" Broken-hearted, lone and tearful, 

By that cross of anguish fearful, 

Stood the mother by her son.'* 
September came, and the end drew nigh. Often he blessed 
his children and bade them farewell. His last words were : 
'* Lockhart, I may have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a good man— be virtuous — ^be religious— be a. good 
man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here." He paused, and his son-in-law asked if 
he would se.e his daughters. **No, don't disturb them," was 
the answer. , "Poor souls, I know they were up all night." 
He never spoke again. His sons arrived, but too late to be 
recognised; and so they watched and watched him till he 
died. On the 21st of September^ 1832, all that remained of 
the great Magician of theNorJih was- the memory of his kindly 
heart— of his stalwart presence— of his rare honour; and his 
genius, rarer still, ;' 
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IvoN MABKisR belonged to that department of France where 

most of all repugnance is f6lt to entering the army— to 

Brittany ; and Ivon Marker was coming back from the capital 

of his canton with a light heart, for Ivon had drawn a good 

number. Ivon Marker was not then to join a regiment. This 

had been spared him. The father of Ivon was weak and bent 

by age, his brother loan was not old enough to work, and his 

sister Bellah had Jannik to nurse. Providence, the pious 

.young man believed, had willed it so that a mother should 

not be left alone to support a family and work on a farm. 

; His two robust arms still remained to work for her. 

[ These were the ideas of the gars — as all youths are called 

[ n Brittany— as he followed the path along the cultivated 

j ground. And yet the good luck which had saved' him from 

i the military lottery did not wholly gratify him ; the joy of the 

hour did not eradicate the cares of the morrow. 
! Passing nigh his father's cornfield, Ivon stopped and looked 

at the poor, sterile land, with here and there a blade of corn, 
atid which, from want of sufficient labour, was invaded by 
the poppy, the weed, and the wild flower. A little further 
on, when he reached the little meadow which supplied them 
I with hay, he was struck by the invasion of the reeds ; further 
on still, he remarked the apple-trees in the orchard loaded with 
dead wood, with white moss and mistletoe. Everywhere 
poverty and sickness had brought on negligence, and negli- 
gence sterility. And yet the expenses of the family increased, 
j The miller was asking for his debt, the ploughshare was not 
paid for, and the harness of the old horse was falling to pieces. 
It was of no avail that the mother worked half the night, 
; renewing it at dawn, that. Ivon ploughed so resolutely, and 
sank exhausted late at night over the plough : misfortune had 
moved more rapidly than their courage. 



. His joy was, then, -far from being unmixed ; and away he 
went across the fields, following in the track of the cattle. 

Suddenly, as he came round a cluster of hazel-trees, he 
heard some one weeping and sighing, and also the voices of 
those who offered consolation.' Approaching * nearer, ' he 
recognised his neighbour Maharitte^ surrounded by her rela- 
tives, and a little further on, Perr Abgrall, the miller's sop, 
leaning sadly on his stick. This young man had, to the great 
despair of his affianced wife, drawn an unfortunate number. 
Marker advanced slowly, and began to offfer his condolences 
together with those of the wise men who surrounded the girl ; 
but Perr interrupted him with all the sharpness of mis- 
fortune. 

**It is easy for those who have escaped from sorrow and 
grief to recommend courage to.Qthers,".said he. "The king 
does not take from Ivon Marker the seven best years of his 
life ; and he will remain within hearing oi the church bell, 
while we go away to the sound of the drum." 

^' You are right, my poor friend," said the young gars; " in 
this instance my fate wUl be better than yours, and do not . 
think that I forget it. If I speak of patience, it is because it 
is the best stick on which to lean in a long road ; I learn it 
every day of my life by sad experience." 

"And here is a^arswho has had terrible trials indeed," 
said Abgrall ironically, without being moved by the gentle- 
ness of his neighbour. " What can you want in life, to talk 
of being obliged to be patient ? " 

" I want what you have got — relatives free from sickness, 
and the means to keep my parents in their old age free from 
misery. Every man has his own misfortunes." 

"Verily I would change with you readily," said Abgrall, 
in a more friendly tone, but with a despairing gesture. 
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"That might be don?," said Maharitte's uncle, who had 
remained quite still. 

The two young men looked much surprised. 

*' Let us suppose that fortune had changed your numbers 
in the hat ; Perr would now be in the place of Ivon. Why 
cannot that be done now ?" 

** That is to say, that Marker will be a soldier in my place," ^ 
said the young miller quietly. 

*' And who will do the work at our house r" replied Ivon. 

*' As for that," said the uncle, with all the slowness of a 
peasant about to make a bargain, "it might be done in a 
friendly way ; we ask nothing of you that can harm you." 

*• That is to say, you want to buy me," said Ivon, rather 
offended at a proposition which placed him on a level with 
what are thought to be a very degraded class of the community 
in France — the military substitutes. 

" When one offers to buy, he fixes a price : I have promised 
nothing," said the peasant. " But you are so good a lad that 



family. He had not much difficulty in proving to him, that, 
despite all his efforts, their poverty was advancing towards 
misery into which they would soon fall. 

The thoughts of the young gars had brought him to the 
same conclusion, and the idea which the speaker had given 
him had opened to his mind a new career, into which he 
advanced with mtense eagerness. His heart was generous 
and devoted. He accepted, then, the sacrifice, and did not 
want to bargain. He therefore endeavoured to bring the 
negotiation to an end, while the peasant was slowly debating. 

" Come now, father Salaun, there is but one word needs 
speaking," cried he, stopping ; " you have opened up to my 
view a means of safety for my family, quite new. Do not, 
however, lose so much time in telling me that my friends have 
not all they want, but tell me at once what you and Abgrall 
will give me for seven years of my life." 

" What a hurry you are in !" cried the peasant, a little taken 
aback at this way of doing business ; with these peasants 
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you might do of your own accord what others would do from 
bad motives. After all, a man is not ruined because he 
becomes a soldier." i 

•* That is true, father Salaun," replied Ivon, who was very 
pensive. ** You have put a new idea in my head. When I 
saw those who love me in want of me, I could never have 
thought of leaving them ; but if, on the other hand, my absence 
would be of any service to them, I would not refuse out of 
cowardice or timidity of character." 

" Well, then, let us walk together, and we will talk ; just 
wait a moment while I send away the women, and I will come 
with you." 

He turned towards Maharitte, whom her mother and sisters 
were consoling, spoke to them in a low tone, and induced 
them to return towards their house; then coming back to 
Ivon with the young miller, they all three followed the road 
to the farm. The old peasant, as they went along, renewed his 
efforts with Marker, laying great weight on the wants of his 



you must transact an affair as you would drink a pot of cider. 
*• I have riot yet said tliat we want a substitute for Abgrall." 

"Good morning, then; for nothing remains to be said,* 
exclaimed Ivon, making a motion as if to go. 

"But, young mairi, what a hurry you are in ! " ireplied 
Salaun, holding him ; "before we can make serious proposi- 
tions, we must know what you want for yoiir relatives ?" 

"In the first place,*' said Ivon, with decision— for he was 
determined his sacrifice should be useful to them— "I want a 
pair of oxen for the plough and other Work." 

" A pair of oxen," said the peasant ; " how fast you go, my 
gars ; do you know that is a good bit of money r" 

" I want also a three-year-old cow," said Marker. 

" Again." 

" And one hundred crowns to pay wages to the two farm- • 
boys, who will keep the farm going in my absence." 

Salaun and the young miller protested that this was extra- 
vagant ; they tried to prove to Ivon that he was asking double 
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what he ought to hope to receive. The gars let them speak, 
and was satisfied with replying, that he would sell himself in 
the town, where some shopkeeper's son would give him, not 
goods, but money. After a long discussion, which lasted 
several hours, the family of the miller was obliged at length to 
yield to the conditions of Marker. 

His last difficulty remained, and that was to gain the consent 
of his o'WTi family. If the agreement were known, he feared 
that some shame would attach to it among his companions, 
who all despised the ordinary substitute ; while his family 
might refuse to accept comforts paid for by the liberty, and 
perhaps the blood of their son. Even if ihey did resign them- 
selves to it, he poisoned their prosperity, and forced them to 
feel remorse for their very joy. 

The notary who drew up the deed advised secrecy. The 
number which the young miller obtained by the will of Ivon, 
he could be supposed to have drawn. As for the money 



laggers ; a last embrace was given, and Ivon rejoined his 
companions and went on his way. 

All seemed right as long as the village steeple was in sight, 
as long as the same kind of familiar vegetation was seen, the 
same landscape ; but soon cities took the place of apple-trees, 
vast plains of the little fields, surrounded by quickset hedges ; 
white houses with red and slated roofs replaced the granite 
cabins covered with thatch. Then Marker knew that he had 
left his country and was an exile. 

On reaching his regiment, he had to bow to new habits and 
divide his days between stupid exercises and idle hours. 
Mixed up with men who knew not his native idiom, Marker 
lived isolated ; soon the sadness he had cast off" fell upon him 
again like a cloud he could not escape from. AH filled him 
with ennui. The fever of absence, which mines away the con- 
stitution, destroyed his energy ; nostalgia, cac'* day more 
intense, drove him to the hospital, where the very calmness 
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which paid for his liberty, the notary could feign to have 
received it as a legacy jGrom a distant relative. All was 
settled ; Abgrall and his friends promised to be discreet, and 
naught remained but to break the bad news to the Markers. 
It was a sad moment for them, particularly for the poor 
mother. There was, before the departure, many an outburst 
of grief, which Ivon repressed with difficulty. He himself 
was sad unto death to quit aU those who loved him, and by 
whom he was beloved ; and yet the thought of the good he 
was doing, sustained and supported him. It was a comfort to 
him, too, that he had never betrayed the love he felt for the 
. sister of Abgrall. 

The day of separation came ; while the father, weak and ill, 
held his hand as if he could have never left it ; his mother 
leaned her head upon his shoulder, half fainting with grief ; 
the young sister and the little boy wept; even the dog seemed 
sad to lose his master. But the conscripts are called out by 
name in the village ; the rolling of the drum summoned the 



of the existence added again to it. Everything combined to 
increase its force. Several months elapsed before any news 
came from his country. None knew how to write at the 
farm, and this fatal ignorance separated the absent almost as 
much as death. 

Ivon became worse ; .life was fading slowly away like the 
rippling of the waters of a lake agitated by a faint breeze. 
He dragged himself aboiit like a ghost along the court of the 
infirmary, following with his eye the bird that crossed the 
sky, or watching the man on the summit of the old wall. 
Flowers, man, birds, all reminded him of his native land. 

One evening he was sitting sad and exhausted on a bench 
in the yard, thinking, as was his wont, of the old farm-house. 
He thought he saw the old fallows, through which, whistling 
as he went, he drove his lean pair of oxen ; the little field 
crossed by the stream that turned the wheels of Abgrall's 
mill ; the dark hills covered by black sheep ; and he seemed to 
hear the songs of the patours. Such was the intensity of his 



6 
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thought that memory became a living image ; he saw all that 
he recollected, and then he heard the bagpiper without. 
Ivon stood up. The performer was playing the old familiar airs, 
which he had so often heard on the green where the boys and 
girls met to dance of an evening. The poor conscript rah to 
the gate— it was closed ; he went into the barracks, and looked 
out of a window. The street was deserted, and there was no 
bagpiper to be seen. 

. He thought it must be a dream, when up came a sister of 
charity, and gave him a letter. He thanked her, and asked 
her to read it. It was from the notary, and written in the 
name of the parents to announce to the young man the fortu- 
nate change brought about by the supposed legacy. Thanks 
to this, they had hired workmen, bought a pair of oxen, 
and were doing better than they had done for years. 

Marker was happy. He was rewarded. His illness vanished ; 
and having tasted of the delights of communication by letter, 
he determined to learn to write. He entered the regimental 
school, and by hard work— very hard work it is at his age- 
he did learn, and at the end of a year could write a letter. 
Having once acquired a taste for study, he continued, and 
his time being taken up by the school and the regiment, the 
hours passed with extreme rapidity, while his good conduct 
elevated him to the position of sapper. 

At last the seven years were up, and away went Marker. 
How he walked, how he took double journeys ! At last, there 
is the village steeple—how his heart beats ! He begins to feel 
excited beyond all control — ^heruris — he upsets some old friends 
in the market-place ; the children run away frightened at his 
beard ; his young sister stdrts back alarmed ; • but tiie dog 
knows him, and then out coifies his mother to w-elcome lier 
son. She is happy now, fbr tili her children are at home; 

And the restored health of his father, the comfort of the 
farm, the happiness of fiiil*ar6tindj are rewards eiiough for 
Ivon; especially wheii Atfgrail tells the truth, and brings 
down blessings on hi^ iedd. But who shall tell the gentle 
delight of the yoking ihaii i^h^ii he found that she, who had 
guessed his uhspdkfe l6"ve, hftd waited for him ? Trtily happy 
was the man n&W ft d& th6 saciifice of the youth, 
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1 HAVE had aft oppbrttiiiliy of seM the ffeigning sovereign 
of Turkey, Atdui MMjid/ and 1 gazed with considefatble 
interest at a man "vfr'ho is likely to have' So gr^at a position iii 
history by the adventitious circiiriistaricea of the Coiitest 
which is going oii; Bte is very different iii personal appearance 
from the reformer Mahmoud, Who Hi his horse like a true 
Turk of the old school; butley,- robust^ 6nd a hardy soldier, 
who doubtless would have liv^d td a good old age had he not 
have given way too ihuch to inebriety, fiffttidy killed Mah- 
moud, and it has not been without its effect on the present 
sovereign, who has suffered much from inflammatory disease, 
consequent on too little caution in the use of ra/cL . 

Drunkenness, which is leaving the Old World, we would 
fain hope, appears to haVe taken refuge in the East, despite 
the edicts and tenets of the law and the prophet. The grave 
old Moslem siiiokes now with spirits instead of coffee. Some 
time ago, the goveirnmeht, convinced of the great evil of 
"habitual intoxication in the people, enacted a stringent law, 
which punished with the bastinado all persons retailing or cori- 
sum'ihg ardent liquors. It was, however, evaded and fell into 
disuse.' A certain company of police agents made something 
but of it, however. They dressed up one of their number as a 
Copt, bind placed him in a shop in a certain street, where 
dwelt at that time a cunning Greek who saw the house 
opened for the sale of raki. Presently, a Greek came by, and 
was coaxed into the shop; ra/;i was offered him; the man 
refused, alluded to the law, but finally was coaxed to disobey 
the edict. He then went away, and about ten yards off was 
accosted by two police agents, who declared he had been 
drinking, the smell, they said, betrayed him, and they gave 
him the option of paying a sum of money, or going to the 
"police- office, , where the bastinado would be the punishment. 



The liquor-loving Greek paid the fine and went his way. 
in the course of a few hours dozens were entrapped ; but the 
Greek noticed with some curiosity that no Jews wiere caught; 
none ever coming that way. He sallied forth, then, to fathom 
this mystery, and going to the comer of the street, saw an 
aged Hebrew, selling rhubarb, who, whenever a Jew came Up 
and would have turned down the street, made some sign which 
caused the descendant of Moses to start and go his way. 
Incensed that the Jews were thus able to escape, he went 
and told the police, who thrashed the old man, and soon 
caught plenty of Jews in .the net. In these instances they 
poured the raki down the unfortimate men's throats. 

Abdul Medjid is slight and sallow-looking, while the general 
outline of his physiognomy is effeminate, but pleasant. There 
is a sad gentleness about him, a look as if he were weary of 
the world, which is very touching. His eyes are habitually 
half closed. There can be no doubt that the Sultan is a man 
naturally well-disposed. He came to the throne at seventeen, 
surrounded by all the fearful influences which always encircle 
a Turkish sovereign. A harem of ignorant women, some six 
hundred wives, a herd of slaves, cringing and humble 
courtiers, are not good teachers for a royal scholar of seven- 
teen. Abdul Medjid has unquestionably succumbed to the 
moral malaria,^ the pestilence of Turkish vice. And yet he is 
of a kindly and generous nature, which, in trying times, rises 
superior to custom and habit* 

Thus he did not strangle his brother on his accession to the 
throne ; but he confined him closely to the palace, for fear of 
his becoming the nucleus of £t party. Then he has not been 
able to put down the fearful infanticides which are daily com- 
mitted to prevent dangerous princes near the throne, the 
children of his sisters. But he has decreased capital punish- 
ments, and made justice mild and gentle in Constantinople. 
Executions are now very rare in this city ; some years ago 
they were alniost of daily occiirrence. . Macfarlane has given 
a very correct account of the terrible excitement which was 
felt in Constantinople a few years back, when a renegade was 
about to be executed. This man had abandoned Christianity 
for Mohammedanism, and then repenting, had returned to his 
real religion. To abandon the creed of the prophet is death, 
and it ma jr be easily understood, with such laws, how difficult 
it is to make Converts. 

The man was accordingly condemned to death, and the day 
of eiecutibn arrived. One would have thought that the 
religious prejudices of the Turks wotild have been aroused, 
and that they would have flocked to S6e the recreant ymozer 
die. Not so. They remained shut up in their houses ; the 
soldiers refilsed to* act as executioners ; and at last it was 
found necessary to bribe a Nubian slave, -Who trembled so 
violently when performing his office, that he had to strike 
three blows before the head of the imhappy wretch fell off. 

The Sultan's marked courtesy in public and private to 
Western Europeans and Americans is imitated by all classes 
of. Turks. . This produces .very pleasing results. It is a 
marked change from the state of things three years ago. But 
everything is changed. There are now decent hotels and 
decent lodging-houses, and the streets are beconxing safe at 
night, and there are not so many exactions and insolence^. 

But everything has to be done before this country can be 
called reformed. The way is paved; the eyes of the Turks 
are beginning to be opened. They are beginning to see and 
appreciate the blessings of commerce and trade, and thoughtful 
men from western Europe have shown them the immense 
advantages they may derive from cultivating their land, and 
encouraging agriculture by every means in their power. 
Agriculture has been almost null hitherto in a country 
governed upon the most barbarous and illogical principles. 
For ages the Turk lived rather by rapine and plunder than by 
production. He did not luiderstand the blessings of a happy 
and contented peasantry, occupied in peaceably creating 
wealth. The rarjahs were accordingly pillaged, taxed, ill-used 
in the most outrageous manner. The way these things were 
done was fearful. 

The government sold a province to a paeha ; he sold parts 



